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HERBERT SPENCER’S SOCIOLOGY 
The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. (London: 

Henry S. King and Co.) 

HERE are not a few signs, of which the book before 
us is an important one, that thought is moving 
in the direction indicated by Mr. Mill rin the quasi- 
prophetical conclusion to his “ System of Logic,” where 
he expresses his belief in the prominence of sociological 
inquiries in the intellectual achievements of the next two 
or three generations of European thinkers. What has 
been called by Hegel the speculative historical method 
has taken a considerable step in advance since Mr. Mill 
wrote thus. History, written from the speculative or 
philosophical stand-point, may be regarded as a special 
Sociology—Sociology, that is, applied to the investigation 
of the laws of growth and development of some one 
society, as exhibited either throughout its whole career, or 
within some limited period. General Sociology stands to 
history in a position analogous to that occupied by general 
physiology with regard to the special physiology of man 
or of any other species of animal. This analogy will serve 
to throw some light upon the fact that there has been 
much greater progress made in the special department 
of speculative history than in the wider field of Sociology. 
Up to a certain point, the broader generalisations of the 
higher science must be preceded by the more restricted 
generalisations of the lower. But when this point has 
been reached, when the higher principles have been 
formulated with approximate completeness, then the ad¬ 
vances along the lines of general and special thought will 
proceed pari passu; progess in one will by its reflex in¬ 
fluence make possible a correlative progress in the other. 
The relations between Sociology and history appear to be 
nearing this stage. 

Division of labour obtains in literature as well as in 
industry. His special turn of mind, not less, perhaps, than 
the character of the task to which he has devoted himself, 
has made Mr. Spencer a labourer in the wider field of 
Sociology. The volume under review, taken in connection 
with the two parts already issued of the “ Descriptive 
Sociology,” of which Part I. has been noticed here,* 
enables us, to some extent, to anticipate the character of 
the more elaborate and comprehensive work, the “ Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology,” the promised fourth division of Mr. 
Spencer’s * System of Philosophy.” In the “ Descriptive 
Sociology” we have an insight into the laborious thorough¬ 
ness with which Mr. Spencer is preparing the foundations 
for his generalisations, while in the “Study of Sociology” 
we are introduced to his conception of the nature of the 
social science, of the difficulties in the way of the socio¬ 
logist, and of the discipline necessary to the formation 
of a habit of thought adapted to sociological inquiries. 

It is not necessary here to follow Mr. Spencer into the 
polemic contained in the first two chapters of his book, 
directed against the popular notions of sociological pheno¬ 
mena ; against the dogmatic, unscientific, and off-hand 
way in which important and complicated sociological 
questions are decided not only by the vulgar, but also by 

* See Nature, vol. viii. p. 544. 
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men who are guided by a strict scientific method in the 
less intricate questions of physical science; and against 
the supporters of the special-providence and great-man 
theories of history. Mr. Spencer being the assailant, it 
is almost superfluous to say that the polemic is a vigorous 
one ; indeed it may be open to question whether the 
assault would not have been more successful had it been 
conducted with less vigour and more circumspection. To 
use Mr. Spencer’s own metaphor, a considerable cor¬ 
rection for the “ personal equation ” of combativeness 
will be found necessary. 

The possibility of a science of Sociology is shown 
in various ways. One cause of the denial of this 
possibility is to be found in the prevalent confusion 
between a science and an exact science. Sciences 
are either merely logical or mathematical also ; in Mr. 
Spencer’s phraseology, qualitative or quantitative. It 
is not affirmed that Sociology can be a quantitative sci¬ 
ence ; but this is not to deny its scientific character alto¬ 
gether. Sociology presents in an extreme form that 
absence of quantitative definiteness which geology, bio¬ 
logy, and psychology present in a considerable, though 
less, degree. Mr. Spencer puts his own case and that of 
the objectors to the scientific character of Sociology very 
forcibly in the following dilemma :—“ In brief, then, the 
alternative positions are these. On the one hand, if there 
is no natural causation throughout the actions of incor¬ 
porated humanity, government and legislation are absurd. 
Acts of Parliament may, as well as not, be made to de¬ 
pend on the drawing of lots or the tossing of a coin; or 
rather, there may as well be none at all: social sequences 
having no ascertainable order, no effect can be counted 
upon—everything is chaotic. On the other hand, if there 
is natural causation, then the combination of forces by 
which every combination of effects is produced, produces 
that combination of effects in conformity with the laws 
of the forces. And if so, it behoves us to use all diligence 
in ascertaining what the forces are, what are their laws, 
and what are the ways in which they co-operate.” 

Sociology is concerned with men aggregated into socie¬ 
ties. Aggregates derive their essential properties from 
the natures of the individuals of which they are composed. 
Aggregation, though it may foster the development of 
some, and check that of others, of the characters of the 
constituent units, cannot give rise to social properties for 
which there is no foundation in those of the components. 
Setting out from this axiomatic principle, Sociology de¬ 
scribes “the growth, development, structure, and func¬ 
tions of the social aggregate, as brought about by the 
mutual actions of individuals whose natures are partly 
like those of all men, partly like those of kindred races, 
partly distinctive. . . . Not that the social science 
exhibits these or those special truths, but that, given men 
having certain properties, an aggregate of such men must 
have certain derivative properties which form the subject- 
matter of a science.” 

Nowhere, perhaps, than in sociological phenomena is 
the truth of the doctrine of evolution, the central doctrine 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, more strikingly displayed, 
and nowhere, subject to proper limitations, is it likely to 
prove more serviceable. To borrow Comte’s phraseology, 
Sociology is either dynamical or statical. The dynamics 
of Sociology is throughout an exemplification of evolution. 
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The statics of Sociology, at any given epoch, deals with 
phenomena which are the results of evolution. When 
Sociology is regarded in its dynamical aspect, the doc¬ 
trine of evolution properly understood and limited, recog-, 
nising and accounting for both the relative perfection and 
imperfection of a given social state, occupies the true 
mean between the altogether optimist view of social pro¬ 
gress which finds expression in the lines— 

As round and round we run, 

Ever the truth comes uppermost, 

And ever the right is done ; 

and the altogether pessimist view embodied in the dictum 
of a distinguished living thinker, “ The history of man¬ 
kind is a huge pis-aller.” But when Sociology is regarded 
in its statical aspect, an abusive use may easily be made 
of the doctrine of evolution. A given social state bears 
a relation to the past social states from which it is an out¬ 
growth, and also to existing circumstances and conditions. 
Led away by the tendency of modern thought, so happily 
described by Mr. Bagehot as making everything “an 
antiquity,” the sociologist is apt to dwell upon the first of 
these relations, to the exclusion of the second. From 
such one-sidedness Mr. Spencer does not appear to be 
altogether free. 

It is always useful to know the nature, the magnitude, 
and the position of the difficulties that have to be en¬ 
countered in the course of an inquiry. Mr. Spencer has 
given more explicitly and in fuller detail than any previous 
writer has done, an analysis of the difficulties in the way 
of sociological investigations. These difficulties are ob¬ 
jective and subjective ; difficulties inherent in the object 
of sociological science, and difficulties originating in the 
observer himself. The data of Sociology, the actions of 
men incorporated into societies, are distributed over long 
periods of time, and wide areas of space. The socio¬ 
logical inquirer must necessarily rely for his data upon 
past and contemporary records. But records may not 
exist; deep-lying circumstances of importance may be 
obscured by superficial circumstances ; evidence will 
suffer vitiation through the want of perspicacity or of im¬ 
partiality in the observer. A comprehensive, patient, and 
judicious employment of the comparative method is the 
only means by which order can be educed out of the 
chaotic mass of data which the recorded histories of 
societies offer. Mr. Spencer and his collaborateurs will 
deserve the gratitude of every sociological inquirer, for 
the extensive collection and collation of these materials, 
now in progress in the atlas-like folios of the “ Descriptive 
Sociology.” 

Formidable as are the objective difficulties which beset 
sociological researches, not less formidable are tlie sub¬ 
jective difficulties. This class of difficulties originates 
either in the intellectual or in the emotional character of the 
observer. The want of a faculty adequate in plasticity 
and complexity to the many-sidedness and complexity of 
the object of investigation, and the tendency to automor¬ 
phism, to make self the measure of things, are the 
principal intellectual obstacles to Sociology. Automor¬ 
phism is one of the most fertile sources of error. “To 
understand,” says Mr. Spencer, “ any fact in social evolu¬ 
tion we have to see it as resulting from the joint actions 
of individuals having certain natures ; and this even by 
care and effort we are able to do but very imperfectly. 


Our interpretation must be automorphic ; and yet auto¬ 
morphism perpetually misleads us.” 

In Sociology man is at once the observer and the ob¬ 
served ; the inquirer is a unit of the aggregate whose 
laws he is investigating. We may observe a transit of 
Venus with the impartiality due to the absence of personal 
concern ; we are not impartial observers of a social event 
with which our own interests are intimately bound up. 
Accuracy of observation is thus interfered with by senti¬ 
ment. From the observer’s emotional nature spring the 
various kinds of bias, educational, patriotic, class, poli¬ 
tical, and theological, described and abundantly exempli¬ 
fied by Mr. Spencer in a succession of chapters deserving 
of careful study, but to which space prevents more than a 
reference. 

Attention to questions of scientific discipline and 
method is so rare among scientific men, that Mr. Spencer’s 
book would deserve commendation for this feature, if for 
no other. Discipline should have reference to the work 
to be performed. Sociology being the most complex of 
the sciences, the sociological inquirer needs a discipline 
capable of producing an adequately powerful instrument 
of research. Falling back upon his classification of the 
sciences, into Abstract sciences, which investigate the 
forms of phenomena, Abstract-concrete sciences, which 
investigate the factors of phenomena, and Concrete 
sciences, which investigate the products themselves in 
their totality, Mr. Spencer shows the need in Sociology of 
the discipline in the necessities of relation derived from 
the first ; in the distinctness given to the notion of simple 
causation derived from the second ; and in the formation 
of the conception of continuous, complex, contingent, and 
fructifying causation derived from the third. Not, of 
course, that there can be an exhaustive or even a deep 
study of all or any of these sciences ; a disciplinary study 
is all that is contended for, a study sufficient to enable 
the sociological inquirer to grasp the cardinal ideas 
proper to each science. But there is a more intimate de¬ 
pendence of Sociology upon the sciences of physical and 
psychical life, therefore the sociologist stands in need of 
a deeper acquaintance with biological and psychological 
truths. Amongst the most interesting and valuable 
chapters in the book are those in which Mr, Spencer 
enforces the need of an adequate preparation in biology 
and psychology. Positive arguments are supplemented 
by negative arguments, arguments based upon striking 
exemplifications of the errors that have arisen in the prac¬ 
tical sciences of politics and education from ignoring 
biological and psychological teachings. 

The view taken by Mr. Spencer of the method proper 
to sociological inquiries seems, as far as can be gathered 
from his own procedure, to differ little from that advo¬ 
cated and expounded by Mr. Mill. Placing Sociology 
next after psychology in his System of Philosophy, and 
asserting, as he does everywhere, the dependence of social 
phenomena upon psychological facts connected with the 
social units, Mr. Spencer’s method appears to be to trace 
out deductively the connection of the empirical sociologi¬ 
cal truths, arrived at by generalisation from the data fur¬ 
nished by historical records, with the ultimate laws of 
human nature established by psychology. This is essen¬ 
tially Mr. Mill’s inverse or historical deductive method 
applied to sociological inquiry. 
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In its style the “Study of Sociology” somewhat disagree¬ 
ably reminds the reader of one of Mr. Spencer’s earliest 
works, “Social Statics.” It has two main faults—it is 
needlessly polemical in its tone, and it is disfigured 
by numerous unscientific exaggerations of language. Mr. 
Spencer is undoubtedly right in defending against Mr. 
Arnold the superiority of the guidance of psychology and 
logic, over mere linguistic culture, in producing a style 
clear, forcible, and free from tautology. But there is 
neither psychological nor logical defence for the two faults 
indicated. Amongst minor faults of style may be enume¬ 
rated an occasional laxity in the use of analogies ; the 
degeneration of the psychologically sound practice of pre¬ 
facing the enunciation of an important, truth by a forcible 
illustration of it into a disagreeable mannerism, some very 
marked examples of which occur in the opening paragraphs 
of several of the chapters; the frequent occurrence of words 
ineuphoniously formed, to say the least of them, such as 
“ re-revenge,” “irrelation,” “wholesaler and the over¬ 
abundant formation of compounds, especially noticeable 
in the compounding of the adjective and its qualifying 
adverb, as in “ logically-conclusive,” “ profoundly-untrue,” 
“ equally-long.” 

Some of the defects pointed out are probably traceable 
to a desire to popularise the work as far as possible, in 
forgetfulness, to some extent, of the necessity to maintain 
the character which should appertain to it as one of a 
scientific series. But, while it is to be regretted that 
there should be such blemishes to mar the general effect 
of a book so full of suggestive thought and of appropriate 
illustrative facts, it must be allowed that the “ Study of 
Sociology” forms a valuable addition to sociological 
literature, and leads the student in this department of 
human thought to anticipate with pleasure the appear¬ 
ance of the work to which it and the “ Descriptive 
Sociology” are but forerunners. 

W. H. Brewer 


IRITSCH’S “SOUTH AFRICAN RACES” 
Die Eingeboreneii Siid-Afrikais , etJviographisch und ana- 
iomisch beschrielien. Von Gustav Fritsch. (Breslau : 
Hirt, 1872.) 

T is to be hoped that this work will have a good effect 
on the Science of Man, as a much-needed example 
which, once seen, will no doubt be followed. So far as 
the writer of the present notice is a wave, the attempt at 
a systematic monograph of a race has never yet been 
made with so near an approach to success. With all 
our hundreds of volumes full of information as to the 
lower races of mankind, it is generally a difficult task for 
the ethnologist to piece together out of them, anything 
like a complete picture of any tribe, with scientific fulness 
and accuracy of bodily, mental, social, geographical, and 
historical detail. Where, for instance, could he go for 
full information as to the two African races of whom Dr. 
Fritsch’s work treats, the Kafirs and Hottentots? 

The student’s best source has been hitherto the conscien¬ 
tious dictionary-like summary, brief yet tedious, contained 
in 60pages (Vol. II.) ofWaitz’s “ Anthropologie der Natur- 
vbiker.” The chapters in Mr. J. G. Wood’s “ Natural 
History of Man ” are fuller and more life-like, but they are 
far too popular in topics as well as in style. Nor had 


either of these writers ever lived among the races about 
whom he compiled information. From a study of the 
descriptions drawn up by travellers, missionaries, and 
officials, who have known the Kafirs and Hottentots by 



personal knowledge, it is possible to get much of the 
information wanted, but how long will it take even to 
glance over the volumes of Shooter, Gallon, Callaway, 
Hahn, Casalis, Grout, Maclean, Andersson, and a dozen 
more ? Each other savage or barbaric race of the world 
demands in like manner the reading through of a small 


Fig. 2.—Young Kafir. 

library, consisting mostly of miscellaneous literary matter, 
in which the ethnographic information is imbedded. The 
state of things is briefly this, that anthropological evi¬ 
dence is at present so bulky and so scattered, as to be 
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